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Pathogenicity. Salmonella typhimurium is the cause of acute
and fatal intestinal infections of mice, rats, guinea pigs, sheep,
calves, horses, chickens, turkeys, parrots, and pigeons. The symp-
toms of the disease are characterized by increased temperature,
severe diarrhea, and marked weakness. Upon post-mortem exam-
ination the intestinal mucous membrane shows marked hyperemia,
and in acute cases, hemorrhage. Schofield (1946) recorded an out-
break of fatal enteritis in cattle due to this organism.
Sal. typhimurium may depart from its usual role as an enteric
pathogen according to Vickers et al. They have reported the isola-
tion of the organism from aborted fetus following an outbreak of
dysentery in a flock of ewes.
Lukas and Bradford have emphasized the importance of the
organism as a cause of paratyphoid in turkeys by finding that 32.7
per cent of Salmonella cultures were of this species and that it was
responsible for 46.5 per cent of the uncomplicated paratyphoid out-
breaks.
Chinchillas (Chinchilla laniger) have been found susceptible to
Sal. typhimurium, and in instances of herd infection show a high
mortality. Chronic, acute, and peracute cases are observed in a herd
of mixed ages and sexes.
The prevalence of Sal. typhiiriurium in so many animal
species (Table 21.2) forecasts the occurrence of outbreaks in man.
It must be emphasized that this organism was responsible, during
the period 1934-47, for more outbreaks in the human family than
any other Salmonella species.
Story and Hanbury report tliat this organism may produce a
wide variety of conditions in man, although the lymphoid cells of
the intestines, the mesenteric lymph nodes, and the spleen are more
commonly involved. Other organs affected are the lungs, kidneys,
heart, liver, and gall bladder. In addition to these, the organism
has been isolated from cases of osteomyelitis, meningitis, appendi-
citis, salpingitis, and furunculosis. Lesions of focal necrosis are not
found as is the case of typhoid fever.
Immunity. Artificial immunity has been practiced for mice
which have been used for experimentation purposes for Sal. typhi-
murium. The majority of reports reveal that solid immunity is not
obtainable without incurring high death losses during treatment.
Infections produced by the organism are so sporadic in nature
that widespread immunization of susceptible birds and flocks is not
practical. Strains of the organism are commonly incorporated in
mixed bacterins which, are used for intestinal infections in the
various domesticated animals.
Coburn, Armstrong, and Psyche observed that it is advantage-
ous to immunize chinchillas with an autogenous bacterin, and it is
especially desirable to immunize the dam early in the period